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“For THE FRIEND.” 


Anthony Benezet and His Times—1713-1784. 


BY JOSEPH ELKINTON. 





Of that galaxy of shining lights, the rays of 
whose influence has penetrated the social, moral 
and spiritual darkness of many generations, the 
principal subject of this Sketch deservedly stands 
out as a star of the first magnitude. 

He possessed and generously shared “the 
greatest thing in the world,” fulfilling the best 
and most enduring law of all our being. 

One thus in love, both with his Maker and 
his fellow-men is a true uplifter of our race. 

He may question the customs of his times 
and ignore the proprieties and conventionalities 
of his age, but he has in him that which makes 
for righteousness, that Dynamic Power which 
ultimately and always moves the world toward 
its highest goal. 

History is being re-written and the day is 
fast approaching, if not already come, when it 
shall no longer be said the fathers have eaten 
the sour grapes of controversy and bloodshed, 
and the teeth of the children are set up on 
edge by the very reading of their struggles, for 
such characters as John Woolman and Anthony 
Benezet will wear the laurel and be the heroes 
of its pages. 

While one by birthright and the other by 
adoption, and both through conviction embraced 
the doctrines and maintained the testimonies of 
the Society of Friends as few have done—their 
rare spiritual attainments, together with the 
many ways in which they practically fulfilled 
the Golden Rule, bas admitted them without 
question to a foremost place in the Church 
Universal—above all sectarian limitations. 

Early in last century the parents of Anthony 

hezet were living happily upon the estates of 
their ancestors in the northwestern provinces of 
France at St. Quinton. 

They had associated with the persecuted Hu- 
guenots, and that was made sufficient excuse 
for confiscation under Louis the XIV. notwith- 
standing their wealth, nobility and extended 
influence. 

This edict fell severely and unexpectedly 
upon John Stephen Benezet, and we find him 


Jeeing with his family for safety into Holland 
in 1715, 
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Anthony was then two years old. A young 
man who had through sympathy freely offered 
his services to these refugees, coming suddenly 
upon a brother sentinel, held out a purse of 
gold in one hand and with an uplifted sword 
in the other, said: “Take your choice, but here 
is a worthy family and they shall pass!” 

Rotterdam was their home for a few months, 
after which they- journeyed to London, and re- 
mained in that metropolis for sixteen years, 
during which time his devoted father was able 
to recover somewhat of his lost fortunes as a 
merchant. 

Desiring his son to follow him in that line of 
trade, after what schooling he had obtained 
previous to his sixteenth year, the lad was 
placed with the best merchant in the city, but 
his tastes were such as to make him to cancel 
the indenture and apprentice himself to a 
cooper, believing as he did that occupation 
would be more conducive to his best develop- 
ment; but his frail constitution could not bear 
the manual labor it required. 

He joined the Society of Friends at fourteen 
years of age, convinced by the Spirit of Truth 
that its distinguishing tenets and practices were 
based upon eternal principles underlying all 
spiritual development, in harmony also with 
the pure character and whole scope of the New 
Testament teaching, constituting them by-laws 
for the regulation of our daily life. 

In this light our testimonies are not to be 
regarded merely as a serviceable hedge and 
badge for a numerically small though influen- 
tial body of Christians, but rather as the prac- 
tical expression and best illustration of that 
Life which is inseparable from Jesus Christ in 
his fullest revelation. 

They have been of much practical utility in 
lessening the danger of worldly association, and 
in rendering the machinery of life less elabor- 
ate and therefore more effectual, but their root 
lies in something deeper than moral reform, or 
transient conditions. 

It is because of this truth that neither our 
Society nor the world in general can well afford 
to lose these distinctive testimonies, and it is a 
most observable fact that where they have been 
discarded the whole character of Quakerism 
has eventually been altered. 

Not that any rational mind will suppose these 
fruits in themselves ever did or can produce the 
Root from which they spring, for that is the 
gift of God, neither do they destroy that re- 
fined and regenerated individuality which is 
perfectly compatible with true humility. 

To-day’s report of war and rumors of war 
and extravagances, to say nothing of the wide- 
spread discontent among the masses which social 
and commercial conditions create, makes im- 
pressively manifest that there never was a time 
when the distinctive light of Quakerism might 
more helpfully shine. May we—the children 
of many prayers and unnumbered religious and 
socml privileges—show our real appreciation of 
these valuable inheritances! 

Anthony Benezet’s ancestors for several gen- 
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erations had been among the most virtuous. Of 
his grandfather it is recorded, “ he was a model 
of virtue and purity, and one who lived in the 
constant fear of God,” and a note accompany- 
ing the record of Anthony’s birth reads: “May 
God bless him in making him a partaker of his 
mercies.” 

When he was eighteen years of age the fam- 
ily came to Philadelphia; thus the fortunes of 
his parents having changed from that of the 
most noted and wealthy to the lot of the average 
citizen of this commonwealth, one hundred and 
sixty-five years ago, it must have been accom- 
panied with many trying experiences; but they 
accepted their trials with Christian courage. 

In 1736, when twenty-three years of age, 
Anthony Benezet and Joyce Marriott (“ for her 
piety, ready sympathies, and open-handed hos- 
pitality halbowed and gladdened his home for 
nearly half a century”) were united in what 
proved to be a blessed relation. 

Having tried mercantile and manufacturing 
employments, he found them uncongenial. It 
was about this time the higher instincts of his 
nature and that truly noble character which he 
so prominently exhibited in latter years, began 
to demand a sphere in which to exercise his 
varied talents. 

He sought an opportunity to influence: the 
youth of his day, and so we find him at twenty- 
six, as a teacher in a school at Germantown. 

“ Henceforth whoever needed instruction, was 
in want, was afflicted or oppressed, became the 
object of his unbounded love and care as far 
as his knowledge extended.” (Mary R. Haines.) 

Three years later a vacancy occurred in the 
English Department of the William Penn Char- 
ter School, which was the pioneer of all free 
public schools in America. He accepted this 
situation and continued in it twelve years, 
eliciting universal praises from its patrons. 

In 1755 he felt it would be right to start a 
school for girls on his own account, and soon 
found himself entrusted with the education of 
the daughters of the most affluent citizens. It 
was in this seminary he anticipated, more than 
one hundred years, the methods which are to- 
day considered the most effective in the gov- 
ernment and education of children. 

His pupils were attached to him with the 
strongest sentiments, because with a true insight 
he studied their distinguishing individual char- 
acteristics, and led them to a knowledge of 
their own energies, instilling at the same time 
the vital principles of moral and religious 
conduct. 

With Lord Bacon he was convinced that 
what was learned diligently and willingly at 
the proper season, makes the deepest impres- 
sion, and that much depends upon the manner 
of teaching the juvenile mind. This was illus- 
trated wonderfully in the success he had with a 
deaf mute, whom he taught to converse with 
others; so he was truly the originator in Amer- 

ica of such instruction. 

Mildness was his rule, and it was indeed a 
rare exception when corporal punishment was 
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resorted to, although it was so generally in 
vogue then. 

His scholars enjoyed the closest personal 
friendship with him, and he regularly gave 
them a part of each day in which to share 
their recreations. 

He prepared two introductory books for use 
in schools. 

Thus we find him consulting with David 
Barclay of London (grandson of the Apolo- 
gist), about publishing a spelling-book and 
primer, submitting the proof sheets also to 
James Pemberton and Nicholas Waln of Phil- 
adel phia. 


(To be continued.) 


The Nutmeg Tree. 

Two centuries ago the Dutch destroyed every 
nutmeg tree in the Moluccas in order to enjoy a 
monopoly of the business, having planted the 
trees in their possessions. In spite of their own 
most earnest efforts, however, the inhabitants 
were being constantly restocked. For a long 
time the thing was a mystery, but at length it 
was solved. The doves of that quarter of the 
world are of large size, and readily swallow the 
seed of the nutmeg, of the fruit of which they 
are very fond. Of wandering habits and having 
great wing power, they traverse wide stretches 
of sea and land in a few hours, and deposit the 
seeds of the nutmeg not only uninjured, but 
better fitted fur germination by the heat and 
moisture of the bird’s system. By a similar 
process thousands of acres of land have been 
covered with trees of different kinds, the birds 


acting as nature’s agents in the dissemination of 


plants. But in quite another manner do they 
transport seeds from place to place. Darwin 


found in six grains of earth adhering to the 


feet of a plover three different kinds of seeds, 
and in the mud sticking to the feet of ducks 


and geese shot in England he found the seed of 


plants peculiar to the Victoria Nyanza, in Cen- 


tral Africa, thus proving not only the extent of 


migration, but also the possibility of plants ap- 
pearing in strange localities through the agency 
of these birds. In the mud sticking to the feet 
of a Texas steer the seeds of five different kinds 
of weeds and grasses common in Texas were 
found by a microscopist after the arrival of the 
animal in New York. 

ExrracT FROM AN EptsrLe or Wm. Lep- 
DRA, TO FRIENDS, WRITTEN BY HIM THE 
DAY BEFORE HE WAS PUT TO DEATH. 

Boston JAIL, 
Thirteenth of First Month, 1660-61. 

The sweet influences of the morning star 
(Rev. ii: 28), like a flood, distilling into my 
innocent habitation, have so filled me with the 
joy of the Lord in the beauty of holiness, that 
my spirit is as if it did not inhabit a tabernacle 
of clay, but is wholly swallowed up in the bosom 
of eternity from whence it had its being. 

Alas! alas! what can the wrath and spirit of 
man that lusteth to envy, aggravated by the 
heat and strength of the king of the locusts, 
which came out of the pit (Rev. ix: 2, 3), do 
unto one that is hid in the secret places of the 
Almighty? or unto them that are gathered 
under the healing wings of the Prince of Peace? 
Under his armor of light they shall be able to 
stand in the day of trial, having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and the sword of the 
spirit, which is their weapon of war against 
spiritual wickedness, principalities and powers, 
and the rulers of the darkness of this world 
both within and without. 


A Man Without a Country. 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 

In 1898, in Tokio, Japan, in his sixty-ninth 
year, and after thirty-eight years’ service of 
God and the empire, died Guido Fridolin Ver- 
beck. A hero, a scholar, a statesman, a trans- 
lator and a preacher of the gospel, he was, in 
the making of new Japan, one of the greatest 
forces. He was an unseen power in all depart- 
ments, operating for the regeneration of a great 
people. He was one of the most modest of men, 
yet one of the most patient, wise, and forceful. 
He was a man without a country, a citizen of 
no kingdom but that of Jesus Christ. I shall 
tell how this came to be. 

Born in Zeist, in the province of Utrecht, 
Netherlands, in 1830, Guido F. Verbeck was 
the son of the burgomaster, who held the honor 
and office for over twenty-five years. Those 
who, like myself, have visited that wonderful 
little city, know that it is the headquarters of a 
great Moravian community. Here, in quiet 
industry and piety, lived many good Christians, 
who do all the good in the world they can, and 
make no fuss about it. Bound by the very law 
of their organization to missionary consecration 
or support, these people help out gospel mes- 
sengers to the ends of the earth—even to the 
lepers—though the world knows very little 
about their zeal and good works. 

The Verbecks were Lutherans, but attended 
the Moravian church. Guido, having chosen 
the profession of civil engineering, studied in 
the Moravian Academy in Zeist and with the 
principal of the Polytechnic Institute at Utrecht. 
As nobody but special students will learn Dutch, 
the Hollanders have to learn German, French 
and English, and so young Verbeck was trained 
to the mastery of tongues, in certain cases using 
the same text-book in four different languages. 
The consequence was, he became a trained lin- 
guist, reaching in mid life consummate art in 
reproducing the delicate shades of thought from 
one language into another. When I knew him, 
which was during four years in Japan, aud 
many more through correspondence, I never 
could tell which language out of five he spoke 
best, or which one out of seven or eight he read 
with greatest pleasure. Having learned to hear 
and speak Japanese in the province of Echizen, 
during one year’s lonely residence at Fukui, I 
was astonished and delighted when in Tokio I 
heard him talk and teach in the polished and 
fluent language of the capital. 

Even natives, especially of the distant prov- 
inces, listened to this alien with wonder and 
envy. Yet, despite his thorough grasp upon 
the language—as evinced, for example, in his 
little book upon “The Japanese Verb,” which 
[ hold in my hand at this moment—he refused 
to let his translation of the Book of Psalms go 
out of his hands until he had with prayer 
studied the original. Conference with many 
natives, and repeated revisions, made his ver- 
sion what it is to-day, the Fuji San of the Jap- 
anese Bible. It was no exaggeration which his 
fellow-passenger on the Oceanic, Bishop Good- 
sell, wrote in 1890: “ He is one of the first of 
living Japanese scholars, and speaks Japanese 
so well that an educated Japanese gentleman 
told me that he was more of a master of it than 
he was himself. . . . My fellow-traveller is 
instructive and companionable in six languages.” 

Young Verbeck, leaving his native land of 
glorious memories, migrated to the land of op- 
portunity. Still in his twenties, he followed 
mechanical engineering in Wisconsin and Ar- 


kansas. He did not make a fortune. [ way 
once bold enough to ask him, rather pointedly 
why he left his work to be a missionary, which 
is certainly not the road to wealth. I Very 8000 
found, though he did not state it that way, that 
pride in his work and high ideas of what work 
ought to be, had been studied more carefully 
than either negotiations for prices or collection 
of bills when due. 

Strongest of all were those missionary instinets 
implanted within him by the Maker of the 
birds. His desire for flight afar was like that 
of a migratory feathered prisoner in the cage, 
that will beat its breast bloody, and break jtg 
wings, in trying to fly when the season for 
movement arrives. Commodore Perry’s fleet 
had anchored in Yedo Bay. Americans were 
praying and hoping for the opening of Japan 
to the world’s brotherhood of nations. Guido 
Verbeck, with eyes of faith, saw the land where, 
finding his work, he should ask no other bles. 
edness. He entered Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, and in 1859 was appointed a missionary 
to Japan of the Reformed Dutch Church. 

So long as the century-old wooden placards, 
hung up by the government every where, breathed 
out threatenings of slaughter to all who held 
the Christian faith, with liberal bribes to in. 
formers, G. Verbeck could not openly preach 
the gospel. His first work was to win the 
hearts of the Japanese. He became the ser- 
vant of all, and the servant of servants. He 
taught, he helped, he advised, he ministered to 
Japanese of every name, rank, or class, who 
came to him. Not for several years did he 
draw a line at teaching A BC. Soon it be- 
came necessary for the Japanese to open a 
school. Their chief servant became its master. 
Soon, with scores of bright young men belong- 
ing to the Samurai, or two-sworded class, Dr. 
Verbeck was laying the foundation of that great 
educational system of public schools, now num- 
bering about thirty-five thousand, and graded 
from kindergarten to Imperial University, in 
which probably three million young Japanese 
of both sexes receive daily instruction. 

One of the significant trophies of missionary 
triumph in the synod’s rooms in New York, 
which I never look upon without a thrill,is 
the photograph of this young teacher surround 
ed by scores of his pupils. I recognize the faces 
of three sons of the great prime minister lwe 
kura—the rock-throne of the revolution of 1868 
—and tens of men who have been cabinet of 
ficers, or otherwise highly influential in the 
making of the Japan of our day. Yet, though 
a true educator, Dr. Verbeck, not forgetting 
his mission, gladly gave instruction to all who 
would listen to the gospel. One of the first 
converts was Wakasa,a Japanese noblemat, 
who had been commander-in-chief of the mil 
tary forces at Nagasaki in 1854. Having picked 
up a floating copy of the English New Teste 
ment, he had become a Christian. 

That great interior movement of students 
and scholarly men (begun a hundred years be 
fore Perry’s pennant was mirrored in Yedo 
Bay, through the double study of the Duteh 
language and Japanese history) culminated 
1868. Then the young men, who, through 
American tactics and rifles, had won victory 
in battle, and, through Iwakura and the court 
nobles, had gained possession of the “sacred 
person” of the Mikado, found themselves in Yedo 
They sent at once to Nagasaki for their old 
structor. Making their motto “education the 
basis of all progress,” they called him to Tokio 
to organize a language school and college, !@ 
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nap out the whole empire for common-school 
education, and to assist them in re-creating na- 
tional institutions in accordance with modern 
needs. 

[lived for seven weeks with Dr. Verbeck in 
his house in Tokio, so I speak from direct knowl- 
edge. In those days (1871) the new govern- 
ment had not the large and splendid staff of 
feign advisers, in every department, which, 
for twenty years or more, they subsequently em- 
ployed. Hence, besides being head of the uni- 
versity, with its many departments, Dr. Verbeck 
gas not only legal adviser to the government, 
bat he assisted Japanese officers in almost all the 
departments. He helped to settle grave ques- 
tions of international law. While busy from 
arly morn ‘till midnight, he gladly gave aid 
and counsel to all who came to him, from what- 
ever rank in life. 

For nine years he continued his multifarious 
labors, translating, besides many other docu- 
ments and works, the “Code Napoleon” Blunt- 
whli’s “Staatsrecht,” “ Two thousand Legal Max- 
ims,” with commentary, the “Forest Laws of 
Europe,” and the constitutions of the different 
civilized states in the world. His was the strong 
right arm which stopped the persecution of 
Christians. His brain was the first to éonceive, 
and his hand the first to pen, the outline and 
detail of a plan by which the Japanese should 
make themselves known to the governments of 
the world. He made this suggestion in writing 
von after coming to Tokio in 1869, I remem- 
ber when the prime minister, with a member 
of the cabinet, came to tell Verbeck that the 
scheme had been adopted. I remember, too, 
the glowing face of the happy man when he 
showed me the list of about sixty persons chosen 
to form or accompany the embassy of 1870 to 
\873 round the world. In that list more than 
oehalf were Dr. Verbeck’s former pupils at 
Nagasaki. 

Having supported himself for nearly twenty 
years, Dr. Verbeck left the service of the gov- 
emment, and resumed exclusive missionary 
work in 1877. Until his last hour, he was a 
patient, forceful, itinerant preacher, teacher, 
and master of assemblies. Time fails me to 
ell of his many works, of his winning sweet- 
nes of manner, of his profound knowledge of 
Japanese etiquette, of his astonishing influence 
over a proud and sensitive people, whom, in the 
midst of strange experiences, he knew better 
than they knew themselves. He won his way 
over Japanese by always letting them think 
they were having their own. He visited the 
United States and Holland in 1889 and 1890. 
He told me how his soul thrilled when, in the 
Qude Kerk at Delft, while preaching to an 
overflowing audience, and with the tombs of 
William the Silent and the Princes of Orange 
behind him, he pictured the triumphs of Chris- 
vanity in Japan. 

On the very night before he died, the premier, 
Marquis Ito, and Count Okuma, reminded each 
other of the memorial concerning the embassy 
of 1891 to 1893, which had not only influenced 
the world, but had tended to incline the Japan- 
tse to the ideas of Christendom. 

This “ pilgrim and stranger upon the earth” 
had been absent so long from his native coun- 
tty and from his adopted home that he could 
get citizenship nowhere. Seven years ago he 
laid his case before the Japanese government, 
offering to become, if possible, a citizen of Japan. 
What was his delight and surprise to find that, 
though this were not possible, a passport was 
given him, allowing himself and every member 


of his family to travel and reside anywhere 
within the empire, with no other restriction than 
that of annual renewal. Accompanying this 
was a grateful acknowledgment of his services 
during several decades. Such an honor is unique 
in Japanese history. ; 

In the making of the new Japan that is, and 
of the Christian Japan that is steadily coming, 
there has been none, native or foreigner, greater 
than Guido F. Verbveck.—S. S. Times. 


Tiny’s Alarm Clock. 


Tiny looked up from her slate as her big 
brother Kent came in one day with an odd- 
shaped bundle in his hands. Tiny ran to meet 
him. 

“O Kent, what is it?” she asked, curiously. 
“Anything for me?” 

“No,” said Kent.” Such a wide-awake puss 
as you are don’t need aids to early rising,” 
and he untied the strings and opened the pack- 
age. 

“ Why it’s a clock !” said Tiny, disappointed. 
We've got three clocks now, Kent. What made 
you bring another ?” 

Kent began winding the little clock. 

“ You listen,” he said. 

Whir-r-r-r-r! rattle, rattle, rattle, whir-r-r! 
what a way for a clock to strike! 

“It’s an alarm clock,” explained Kent, smil- 
ing at Tiny’s wonder. “ We can set it so that 
the alarm will strike at any time of night and 
wake us. You know that I have to leave home 
before day-light sometimes,” for Kent was a 
railroad engineer. 

“How very, very funny!” said Tiny, with 
sparkling eyes. “Goes off all itself, without 
any one touching it. Oh, how I wish that I 
had one!” 

“There’s another funny thing about it,” went 
on Kent. “If people don’t mind the alarm 
when it strikes, but think that they will sleep a 
little longer, they grow less and less liable to 
be waked by it, and soon it doesn’t make any 
impression at all.” 

Tiny considered. 

“T wish that I could have one all my own!” 
she said again. “It must be such fun to hear 
it go off!” 

“You have one,” said Kent gravely. 

“I? An alarm clock ?” 

Kent nodded. 

“ Where?” 

“Right in there,” said Kent, with his hand 
over Tiny’s heart. 

“ Well, I don’t believe that it ever went off,” 
laughed Tiny. 

“ Yes, I’m sure that it has. Wait till you 
feel like doing something wrong. That little 
clock will say,‘Whir! ‘Tiny, don’t.’ You see 
if it doesn’t.” 

Tiny laughed, and went back to her exam- 
ples. Soon a call came from the kitchen, “ Tiny, 
dear, I want you.” 

Tiny’s mouth began to pout, but she suddenly 
called out cheerily, “ Yes, mamma,” and danced 
out of the room, looking back to say, “ It went 
off then, Kent, good and loud.” 

Kent nodded and smiled. 

“T thought it would,” he said. 

And all you little folks with alarm clocks 
want to be sure that you answer the first call, 
or they will ring and ring in vain, and turn you 
out for good for nothing men and women.— 
Our Morning Guide. 
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“THERE is mercy mixed with every chasten- 
ing, of our Heavenly Father.” 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums 
of John Barclay. 


In bringing these extracts to a close, the 
compiler feels an earnest desire that Friends 
and others, especially those that have come 
upon the stage of action since the publication 
of the “ Friend’s Library ;” from which this ac- 
count has been taken, should read the lives and 
religious experience of the worthies published 
in those volumes, who were not only convinced 
of the doctrines of Christianity as professed by 
“ Friends,” but were “led by the same rule and 
minded the same thing.” John Barclay’s life is 
a striking example of the goodness and mercy 
of our Heavenly Father, by his Holy Spirit in 
the heart, which followed him with its warning 
voice, through many years of sin and wicked- 
ness. In a letter to his former teacher, written 
in his twentieth year, he says: “'The mass of 
sin and folly through which I walked when 
under thy notice—the exhortations, the reproofs, 
the forbearance and the warnings, which I re- 
ceived and despised ; together with all the flood 
of remorse and repentance, which has since in- 
tervened ; and above all the clear conviction 
that it was nothing short of the ‘ mighty hand 
and outstretched arm’ which brought about 
my deliverance,” ete. He was not in early life 
blessed by the example and advice of consistent 
Friends, and the first Yearly Meeting of the 
Society he attended was in 1815, at the age of 
eighteen years. He says: 

“Though I have but little to remark on the 
subject of Friends, or their discipline, I cannot 
help expressing how grateful I feel for the bless- 
ing of being in some degree alive to serious im- 
pressions, and thirsting after a knowledge of the 
Truth, yet how many there are, who live ina 
state of sin or drowsy indifference.” 

On the subject of dress he says, “it has very 
frequently come under my serious consideration, 
and some things in regard to it, which had been 
hitherto hid from me, whilst in a disposition to 
follow my own reasonings and fleshly wisdom, 
now brighten into clearness, so as to make me 
conclude they are indisputably right for me to 
adopt; and surely I may add no sooner is a 
truth clearly manifested —a duty distinctly 
marked out, than it should without hesitation 
be obeyed. With regard to my present dress 
and outward appearance, it is evident there is 
much to alter; that dress, from which my fore- 
fathers have without good reason and improper 
motives departed, to that dress I must return.” 

Are there not many at the present day who 
are following “ their own reasoning and fleshly 
wisdom ” in this matter, and thus shunning the 
cross? and where this is the case are not other 
departures from the testimonies of the Society 
finding a place amongst us? These are very 
serious questions. 

John Barclay was acknowledged a minister 
of the Gospel in his twenty-eighth year, and 
although his health was very frail, he made 
many religious visits to meetings and families 
during the remainder of his life, which closed 
at the age of forty-one years. 

“ How animating it is and comforting to be- 
lieve, that the Lord hath not forsaken those 
who desire to cleave to Him, with full surrender 
of themselves; that He is still near to help in 
the needful time, to limit the power of the 
enemy, and lift up a standard against Him, and 
to overrule all for the good of those that fear 
Him! Oh, how little do we know of the designs 
of his wisdom and goodness to his church: his 
people are permitted to be bowed down, af- 
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flicted and oppressed. He chastens them, and 
ministers them ; and then (as the history of the 
church sets forth), He raises them up by his own 
arm of power, beyond all expectation. He even 
works by pour, little, feeble instruments, and in 
unlikely ways; till He has effected, through 
suffering, the enlargement, strengthening and 
glorifying of the house of his glory (Isaiah Ix), 
etc 


“Tt is remarkable that there is a numerous 
body of scattered and hidden seekers, who have 
tried all other ways and retired from them more 
or less; and who are sincerely looking to the 
spirituality of religion, and to us as holding up 
this view. By these the most primitive writings 
are increasingly sought and prized. . . There 
has been in my opinion, ever since the creeping 
in of degeneracy, a correspondent endeavor, to 
refine upon, to remodel, and soften down the 
rugged plain truths delivered by these ancients, 
and I think I see this in many of the publica- 
tions that have of late issued from the press. 
The more pure days of the church yield to me 
much the most interesting and impressive ex- 
perience. Oh, how is the simplicity overborne, 
even in dedicated minds, now-a-days; how re- 
fined, how self-indulgent and full of reasonings 
are we! At what a low ebb in many places is 
our ministry, even strangers noticing the change 
and the approach to their pulpit eloquence. 
Scripture words indeed there are, yet often at- 
tended with but little of that authority, weight, 
savor and life, which tends to baptize and bow 
down the spirits of all; and to humble the crea- 
tureunder the mighty hand of Him who worketh 
allin all. Surely among many causes, our being 
mixed up with all sorts of people, sometimes for 
purposes very good in themselves, has con- 
tributed to this state of things: ‘Strangers’ to 
the life of Christ inwardly revealed have ‘ de- 
voured our strength.’ May the Lord by 
his power interpose and show us whence we have 
fallen, and preserve us from falling still more 
generally and utterly !” 

“It is little we can do one for another ; yet 
let us be willing to do that little which offers. 
I often think how short may be the season, 
wherein we may be permitted, or may have oc- 
casion for, the comfort, aid and support, one of 
another. Many opportunities for giving a hand 
of help or a cup of cold water, we do not em- 
brace; but we suffer them to go by unimproved, 
or fritter them away in our intercourse one with 
another; even with those nearest and dearest to 
us in an outward or inward sense. Everything 
indeed proves what poor creatures we are, and 
what a low, mixed, imperfect state the present 
is—at times favored with a few drops of com- 
fort of strength, a little grain of faith, of hope, 
of qualification to struggle on, administered in 
the hour of need, and in such a way as utterly 
to hide pride, and take away all occasions of 
boasting on the one hand or repining on the 
other.” 


Tue Best Curist1an Evipence.—The best 
evidence of Christianity is furnished by the Chris- 
tian. If it is not found in the personal life it is 
not to be found at all. Without this fruitage 
the Gospel is but a form of sound words, the 
teachings of Christ only beautiful sayings, and 
the Church naught but a human organization. 
Christianity was instituted for man, and it either 
means all to him or it means nothing. It is not 
simply something to admire and defend ; but it 
is Truth, it is Life. 


+2 ___—_. 
“ WirHourT grace possessed there is no assur- 
ance of salvation.” 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
THE TWO WEAVERS. 


As at their work, two weavers sat 
Beguiling time with friendly chat, 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 


“What with my brats, and sickly wife,” 
Quoth Dick, “ I’m almost tired of life ; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
’Tis more than mortal man bear. 


“ How glorious is the rich man’s state, 
His house so fine, his wealth so great ! 
Heaven is unjust, you must agree ; 
Why all to him? Why none to me? 


“Tn spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of all the parson preaches, 
This world (indeed I’ve thought so long), 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 


“ Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 
’Tis all confused and hard and strange; 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the blessed.” 


Quoth John, “ Our ignorance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker’s laws ; 
Parts of his ways alone we know; 

’Tis all that man can see below. 


“See’st thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun? 
Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass, it makes one stare! 


“ A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 
Would say, ‘ No meaning’s there conveyed ; 
For where’s the middle?) Where’s the border ? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder.’ ” 


Quoth Dick : “ My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits ; 

Beside, you reason like a lout; 

Why man, that carpet’s inside out.” 


Says John: “ Thou say’st the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
Is but a carpet inside out.” 


“ As when we view these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends; 
So, when on earth things look out but odd— 
They’re working still some scheme of God. 


“No plan, no pattern can we trace ; 
All wants proportion, truth and grace ; 
The motley mixture we deride ; 
Nor see the beauteous upper side. 


“ But when we reach that world of light, 
And view those works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the workman is Divine. 


“ What now seem random strokes, will there, 
All order and design appear: 
Then shall we praise what here we spurned, 
For then the carpet shall be turned.” 


“ Thou’rt right,” quoth Dick; “no more I’ll grumble, 
That this sad world’s so strange a jumble ; 
My impious doubts are put to flight, 
For my own carpet sets me right.” 
HANNAH More. 


—_——_.- 


Home ty, Bur Hetrerunt.—The toad is such 
a humble and homely creature that it has taken 
man a long time to find out how really valuable 
it is. Not only is it of great value to the gar- 
dener or fruit grower, on account of its appetite 
for insects, but it can be utilized still further, it 
seems. Our Dumb Animals says: 

“Weshould cultivate its friendship and assist- 
ance, as well as that of birds. Every tidy house- 
wife detests the cockroach and other vermin. 
Two or three domesticated toads will keep the 
coast clear of these. The toad is possessed of 
a timid and retiring nature, loving dark and 
shady places, but under kind treatment becomes 
quite tame. 


“Many instances are cited of pet toads re- 


maining several years in families, and doing 
valuable service. All that is necessary to secure 
their co-operation, in-doors or out, is to provide 
them cool and safe retreats by day, convenient 
access to water, and they will go forth to the 
performance of their nocturnal duties. 

“In Europe toads are carried to the cities tp 
market, and are purchased by the horticultur; 
who by their aid are enabled to keep in cheek 
the multiplication of the insect tribes which 
prey upon their fruits and vegetables.” 


A History of the Bible Association of Friends 
in America. 


(Concluded from page 364.) 

Further, it will be remembered that it is but 
lately that the higher criticism pointed in tr. 
umph to the fact that no mention had beep 
found of the Israelites on the monuments of 
Egypt, and this was flaunted in the faces of 
Christians as a proof that the Bible account of 
Israel in that land was only a myth. When 
lo! but a few months ago the great stela of king 
Merenptah spoke from its sleep of ages the rin 
ing words: “The people of Israel is spoiled, it 
hath no seed,” and in hearing it we cannot but 
recall what it stated in the last verse of the first 
chapter of Exodus, “ And Pharoah charged all 
his people, saying, Every son that is born ye 
shall cast into the river.” 

Prof. Sayce writing upon the subject, says: 
“So far as we can see at present there ap 
to be a direct allusion in the words of the 
Egyptian poet, to the events which took place 
just before the Exodus.” 

It may be added that since the discovery 
above mentioned, a second reference has been 
found to the Israelites in another of Merenptah’s 
inscriptions, 

To return: but the translation into the ver- 
nacular, whilst of great importance, is secondary 
to the settlement of the original Hebrew Ars- 
maic and Greek text. We must know first, if 
possible, what the authors of the several books 
of the Bible actually wrote, before we can hope 
to secure a translation which will fully convey 
to our minds correct impressions as to their 
meaning. 

A large part of the work of the revisers of 
the new version was devoted to settling the text 
in the original tongues. The early manuscripts 
above referred to and other authorities no 
available in 1611 were invaluable in this com 
nection. With a purer original and a mor 
correct translation we now have before us te 
sults for which all students of the Bible ought 
to feel thankful. 

Professor Drummond says, “ There are things 
in the Old Testament cast in the teeth of the 
apologist by skeptics, to which he has simply 
no answer. There are the things, the miserable 
things, the masses have laid hold of. They are 
the stock-in-trade of the free thought platform 
and the secularist pamphleteer. A new exe 
gesis, a reconsideration of the historic sitting, 
and a clearer view of the moral purposes of 
God, would change them from barriers to bul 
warks of faith.” 

Canon Farrar tells us, “The last revision of 
the Bible has once more reminded us that 
many passages and hundreds of expressions 
which have been implicitly accepted by gener 
tions and quoted as the very word of God, wert 
in fact the erroneous translations of imperfect 
readings. If the vast majority of Christians 
have always had to be content with a Bible 
which is in so many instances inaccurately 
copied or wrongly translated, it is not astonish: 
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of such thinness that 282,000 of them will only 
make a pile one inch in height. A single ounce 
of gold may thus be spread over one hundred 
square feet. In the manufacture of gold thread 
for embroidery, a cylinder of silver is covered 
with gold and afterwards drawn out into wire. 
In this way six ounces of gold have been made 
to yield over two hundred milesof gilt wire. Even 
at this extreme tenuity the coating is perfect, 


and does not rust nor tarnish.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


The Care of Children’s Eyes. 


We have often heard the remark, “I would 
rather be dead than blind.” And yet how care- 
less we are about the use of our eyes. 

Here is an organ whose adjustments are more 
delicate than those of a chronometer; one that 
is in constant action from the moment we awake 
until we close our eyes in sleep. Its demands 
upon the nervous system for continued healthy 
action are enormous. It uses up enough nervous 
energy in a short time to supply us for digging 
a good many hills of potatoes, or walking several 
miles; and where there is a defect, either in the 
focus or the muscular adjustment, this energy is 
so wasted that strong men have headaches, be- 
come irritable, sleepless, dyspeptic ; women be- 
come nervous, good for nothing, languid, and 
impatient ; and children seem stupid, indifferent, 
and slow to learn. 

It is a mistake to think that the function of 
seeing is a purely passive one. It is intensely 
active. It requires an expenditure of nerve 
force to simply see an object. What is the posi- 
tion of the eyes in sleep? Cautiously pull up 
the lids of a sleeping child, and you will find 
the eyes turned upward and inward. That is 
their position of rest, when all their muscles are 


relaxed. Now does it not require constant nerv- 
ous force and muscular action to draw those eyes 
down and direct them hither and thither? 
Perhaps one of the little muscles on the outer 
side of one of the eyes is weak. The great strong 
muscle on the inner side next the nose tries to 


pull the eye inward. The weak muscle exerts 
its utmost force and pulls against the stronger 
muscle, and maintains the eye in its proper posi- 
tion, looking straight forward. The eyes there- 
fore look all right; but it is on/y by a great waste 
of nervous force that this is done. The child has 
headache, and does not feel well. Now relieve 
this strain by glasses, or by an operation, and, 
behold, a miracle is done! The headache dis- 
appears, the child becomes bright and joyous. 

Many a time a stupid child is made happy 
and active by just this proper attention to the 
eyes. Yes, it requires energy to see. Go to 
a picture gallery, you whose eyes are strong and 
normal. Walk around for half an hour, and 
admire the works of art. By the time you are 
through you will feel as if you had sawed half 
a cord of wood, and perhaps you may have a 
headache, or at least an uncomfortable feeling 
in the head. What is the matter? Those mus- 
cles which lift the eyes are not so strong as those 
which depress them; and as you look up and 
craned your neck to see those particularly fine 
gems of art that had been “skied” almost out 
of sight, you simply overworked a certain set of 
muscles, After such an experience you will be 
inclined to admit that seeing is not such a pas- 
sive and easy function as it appears to be. 

It is almost a daily experience to see children 
that have become either partially or totally 
blind from ignorance or neglect. Ignorance is 
perhaps responsible for the greatest amount of 
blindness. Only lately I saw a boy of fifteen 


years who had only one-third of the normal 
amount of vision, and he was anxious to study 
evenings and work in the daytime for an educa- 
tion. He had a certain amount of astigmatism ; 
which simply means that the eye was not per- 
fectly round in all its diameters, but was flat- 
tened in a certain direction. This made all 
objects partially blurred to his sight. The retina 
of the eye had received blurred images since he 
was born, and had become satisfied with this 
condition so that it could not be made to see all 
lines perfectly clear. If he had put on glasses 
at five years of age, or even earlier, his sight 
might have been saved. 

Every child’s eyes should be examined before 
he goes to school for the first time. It is not 
necessary with improved methods of examina- 
tion for the child to know a single letter in order 
to have glasses prescribed. Even after he begins 
to go to school his eyes should be looked after 
every two or three years. 

Children too often put their noses down into 
the copy-book, and after a time become near- 
sighted. Sixty-seven per cent. of all educated 
Germans have defective eyesight. Our eyes 
seem to have been intended for long distance 
seeing, like that of the savage on the plains. 
Close work at the desk is an artificial condition 
imposed on the eye. We were intended to till 
the soil, if one can judge by the shape of the 
eye. <A defective eyesight rules out many oc- 
cupations, and seriously handicaps a child who 
is brought up in the midst of our intricate and 
exacting civilization. The occupations of weav- 
ing, jewelry-making, designing, book-keeping, 
and many others, require healthy eyes. Many 
a young man undertakes work of this sort and 
fails because of weak eyes. All this could have 
been foreseen by an oculist. Hence when about 
to take up an occupation requiring a close use 
of the eyes, much may be gained by a careful 
examination, and a break-down may thus be 
warded off. 

Much as [ respect some opticians I am posi- 
tive in saying that a child should never be 
taken to an optician, but to a competent oculist. 
After middle life it is easier to fit glasses; but 
even then the optician too often fails to see a 
cataract beginning, or a nerve or brain disease, 
or even the evidences of trouble in the kidneys. 
All this and much more can be detected by the 
expert oculist, and the skill of the family phy- 
sician can be brought to bear to ward off the 
fatal termination. An optician spends a few 
weeks studying refraction and thinks he is com- 
petent to adjust glasses. The oculist spends 
four years in studying the body, and a year or 
two abroad in the hospitals studying eyes, and 
it should not require much reasoning to deter- 
mine who is the amateur and who the expert. 

See that the child does not let the sun fall 
across the book. Never let him face the light 
while reading. Let it be a rule that the book 
must be closed at sundown. Reading in the 
twilight is particularly injurious. 

See that the lamp gives a clear, steady light. 
Shade it from the eyes, or else put on the lamp 
a glass shade that is green outside and white in- 
side. Don’t let the head be so near the light 
as to become heated. Stop using the eyes when 
they ache or when the letters become blurred. 
Blurring is a pretty certain sign of weak eye 
muscles. Look up and off the book every few 
moments. Don’t let the child read much while 
recovering from any illness. This is exceedingly 
injurious. Remember that glasses which at first 
fitted perfectly may need to be changed after 
fevers or after la grippe. Don’t use eye-washes 


unless prescribed for you. Don’t fly to colored 
glasses. Smoked glasses which bulge out like 
tiny saucers strain the eyes unless the child jg 
near-sighted. Don’t let the sunlight shine on 
the face before awaking in the morning. Do 
not burn a lamp or have a light in the room at 
night. The retina needs rest and does not want 
to be bombarded with particles, molecules, or 
atoms of light day and night. 

If children are cross-eyed know that often 
this can be relieved by a painless operation 
and sometimes by glasses alone. ; 

Finally, parents, do you begin to realize the 
responsibility upon you for the care of your 
children’s eyes? If so, we shall not think that 
this warning has been in vain.—H. P. Nottage, 
M. D., in Christian Safeguard. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Odd Letter-Carriers. 


A letter, “a paper that speaks,” is an impor. 
tant and impressive thing to most savages. They 
usually agree in looking upon it as a passport 
that should secure its carrier from molestration 
by strangers, and the carriers often take curious 
care to guard themselves against losing the 
missive. 

For example, some of the Indian carriers in 
the State of Sonora, Mexico, stick the letter fast 
to their skin, using a thread made of the yucca 
or agave fibre, and a needle fashioned from a 
thorn. 

The Tarahumari Indians to the north of So- 
nora are less painfully careful. They have 
runners capable of journeying over great dis- 
tances of rough country for days together, at a 
speed quite equal to that of most bicyclists on 
a prepared track; and over all this distance 
they will hold the letter lightly in one hand or 
the other. 

On the Island of Cozumel I employed a semi- 
savage Maya to take a letter less than four 
miles, “in great haste.” After making a great 
show of folding the missive into his hair, he was 
gone all day. He returned with the simple as- 
surance that he had delivered it and the reply 
was “alla right.” But I knew that a written 
reply would surely have been forthcoming if 
the letter had been correctly delivered. There- 
fore I withheld payment and called a head man 
of the village to aid me in extorting the truth 
from the messenger. : 

After many threats, we induced him to admit 
that the ants, while he was asleep on his impor- 
tant journey, had got at the letter in his hair 
and had torn it to bits. Why? Because he had 
folded it around a sample of refined chocolate. 

On the headwaters of the Rewa, in Guiana, 
near the first cataract, a native was requested 
to take a letter across the stream to a neighbor- 
ing half-breed chief. The man refused to touch 
so holy and mysterious a thing as a white man’s 
letter ; but when it was fastened to the seat of 
his canoe he swam across with the canoe pushed 
ahead of him, not daring to occupy it at the 
same time with the letter. : 

On the other side he stood guard over his 
precious charge until his shouting brought one 
of the chief’s followers, who was not afraid of 
the letter, but bore it to its destination. Then 
the first man got into his canoe and returned 
for his reward—a handful of salt and two brass 
suspender buttons. , 

One of my queerer experiences with a carrier 
was in the mountains of Jamaica, where I em- 
ployed a “ civilized” Maroon boy to take a letter 
to the nearest post-office. 

Fearing that he might open the envelope and 
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hand in the letter alone, after tearing up the 
envelope, as another carrier had done after get- 
ting it soiled, I impressed upon him the impor- 
tance of keeping it clean and of handing it in 
to go “just as he carried it.” 

Much to my annoyance, for it was an impor- 
tant letter and in haste, he returned with it and 
a note saying that it was “ unmailable, because 
unprotected glass cannot go through the post.” 

For the purpose of keeping it clean he had 
enclosed it in a pickle bottle, which he had 
carried all the way poised on his woolly head, 
as Jamaicans carry everything, from an ink- 
bottle to a bushel of yams. True to his under- 
standing of my instructions, he had insisted on 
its being mailed in the bottle, and a repetition 
of his trip to the village was the result of his 
surprising interpretation of my instructions.— 
Dr. E. M. Aaron in Youth's Companion. 





SeLecTiON FROM “A Brier ACCOUNT OF THE 
Risk oF THE Soctery or FRIENDs.” 

About the time that George Fox attained his 
twenty-sixth year, considerable efforts were made 
to induce him to join the Parliament army, and 
acaptaincy over a band of newly-raised troops 
was offered to him. But his religious opinions 
would not permit him to take up arms in any 
cause. The ruling principle of his life was 
“Peace on earth and good will to men.” He 
whose commands he esteemed of paramount 
authority, directed his followers to “ love their 
enemies,” to do good to those who hated them, 
and to pray for those who despitefully used and 
evilly treated them. He had none of that 
wphistry which could reconcile the horrors of 
the battle-field—the anger, the revenge and the 
cruelty which reign there—with these benevo- 
lent precepts. The simple acceptance of re- 
vealed truth was strongly marked in the char- 
acter of the primitive Quakers. They sought 
pot to evade or fritter away the strict and 
pasitive injunctions of Holy Writ, because they 
came in collision with popular opinion, or thwarted 
the wayward inclinations of the human heart. 
“I told them,” says George Fox, when speaking 
of the above-mentioned circumstances, “ that I 
knew from whence all wars arise, even from the 
lusts, according to James’ doctrine, and that I 
lived in the virtue of that life and power that 
took away the occasion of all wars. Yet they 
courted me to accept the offer, and thought I 
did but compliment them. But I told them I 
was come into the covenant of peace, which 
was before wars and strifes.” Persuasion not 
electing their object, they threw him into the 
common jail, where he lay for six months, but 
without shaking his constancy. 

cocaine anadiatigstions 
Events in the Society. 
_In the death of Joseph Cartland, at his home 
in Newburyport, Mass., last week, the Society of 
Friends loses a notable figure and the community 
in which he lived a most worthy and esteemed 
citizen, Joseph Cartland and John G. Whittier 
Were cousins, and they stood together in closest 
sympathy and friendship for all that is best in 
noble Christian living and service. At eighty- 
‘even years of age Joseph Cartland had the intel- 
ectual vigor and enthusiasm of early manhood, 
and while he mourned over the departures from 
the principles of Quakerism, his naturally hopeful 
‘pirit looked forward to a revival of the old time 
— as a possible reaction from present day condi- 

18, 

His death occurred suddenly on Fourth-day of 
ast week, A correspondent writes: “This is a 
peaceful, painless close of a stainless life, but how 
much we shall miss him!” J. H. B. 

The assembly of New England Yearly Meeting, 
Which this week is convening at Newport, will 
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doubtless often repeat in spirit the closing expres- 
sion of our correspondent. To our own view Joseph 
Cartland appeared to approve himself “ by pure- 
ness, by knowledge by long suffering, by kindness, 
by the Holy Spirit, by love unfeigned.” 

We cannot note the departure of this standard- 
bearer of a cause which, in sweet counsel together 
last summer we joined with him in believing was 
not a lost cause, without naming another valiant 
and tried representative of the principles of our 
profession in New England. Huldah M. Beede, 
widow of Moses H. Beede, and granddaughter of 
Joseph Hoag (who had the celebrated vision), died 
last winter in Providence, R. I. We have been 
waiting for time to do her memory better justice 
than can be done now. But at present we will ob- 
serve, that her rare gift in the ministry of the Word, 
has left nothing to equal it, so far as the writer is 
aware, in spirituality and depth. During her last 
years of being shut in by a suffering and crippled 
condition of body, her remarkable engagements in 
vocal prayer solemnized the visits of those who 
called upon her, as occasions never to be forgotten. 
Her earnest epistles to some of the Yearly Meet- 
ings professing our original doctrines,were acknowl- 
edged and recorded by them as weighty and living. 
Her sympathizing correspondence for several years, 
penned in suffering with a cramped hand, carried 
a ministry far and wide. She was a Friend indeed 
of the olden t}pe, virtue, and baptism. From her 
chair in which she was held a prisoner of hope, an 
influence spread afar. By Divine grace a power 
in the land, she regarded herself as nothing. 


Peace Notes, 


The Committee of the International Peace Bu- 
reau at Berne, (says the London Friend), in the 
course of a general appeal on the text of the Cuban 
war, remark : 

“The war had hardly been declared before some 
of its deplorable consequences made themselves 
felt throughout Europe, in the rise in the price of 
bread, and in the trouble and suffering which has 
followed. Incontrovertible evidence is thus given 
of the ever-growing interdependence of all the 
members of the great human family. War cannot 
now be carried on at any spot on the globe without 
all civilized communities feeling the disturbance, 
and each having its own interests affected thereby. 

“ What if the peace of Europe were to be broken? 
We tremble to think of such a possibility, and we 
are seized with horror when we attempt to realize 
what a European conflagration would mean ; nev- 
ertheless, just as the present war has been brought 
about by misguided public opinions, so in Europe 
the same cause might lead to manifestations of hos- 
tility, and disastrous consequences might be as in- 
evitable.” 

The following extract from a letter seems a better 
statement than our last week’s editorial was of the 
same concern : 

“T find in discussing the war question with my 
fellows, that there is need of a constant watchful- 
ness lest I war for peace. The passions of the heart 
are so strong—it is so hard to be just to those who 
still see in the law of an imperfect dispensation, a 
law sufficient for the times. Unless the beast knows 
the abiding of the Spirit of Christ, the words of the 
mouth serve but to nourish evil. The kingdom of 
God, I believe, is less advanced by reasoning than 
by a faithful declaration of principles, uttered, so far 
as may be, in the power of God and steadfastly lived 
up to.” 
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Our various schools are now beginning to dis- 
charge a large number of imperfectly employed 
youth for the summer season, some to be gradu- 
ates, and some either to squander or improve 
the interval till school-life can be resumed. Re- 
sponsibility for the right use of our time before 
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our Heavenly Father, “in whom we live and 
move and have our being,” is not lifted off 
from a single moment of our vacations. Both 
overwork and underwork are just as sinful in 
the intervals, as in the business periods. A space 
for needed rest and relaxation, which is a Di- 
vine mercy to men, does not excuse the slightest 
relaxation of morals, of dedication to God, of 
watchfulness unto prayer, of accountability to 
the Giver for the moments as they pass. For 
all man-made, or school-made cheapening of 
time, under cover of vacation, the requisition 
will still go forth: “ What hast thou done with 
thy Lord’s money?” So what God hath joined 
together, vacation and vocation, let not man 
put asunder. 

And vacations are peculiarly a testing-time 
for members of the Society of Friends. Not 
only do they expose real weaknesses in our 
dedication to Divine life, by being carelessly 
regarded as times of unbending or drifting, when 
unguarded thoughts, expressions and actions 
may wreck the inward work of past faithful- 
ness; but outwardly also the testimony to the 
value of our professed principles is seriously at 
stake, in the view of fellow-visitors from various 
quarters of the land; as they note the spirit of 
our conversation, or the difference between our 
observances amid home associations and abroad, 
and whether our principles are the creature of 
circumstances or of the unchanging Truth. And 
more particularly is there an opportunity for 
effective seed-sowing, as ability is given in gospel 
Truth ; when our very peculiarities shall cause 
us to be inquired of concerning the reasons for 
our testimony, or of the hope that is in us. 
Whatever others may do, true Friends cannot 
go on vacations except as marked men and 
women, 


The temporary unloading of their population 
by our schools, above alluded to, suggests the 
question, what have our schools been standing 
for that is not as well obtainable in the schools 
of others ? 

Although we are humbled under a sense that 
we as a people have not been making all things 
in education according to “the pattern shown 
us in the mount,” according to the pure sense of 
the Spirit of Truth as witnessed in our best mo- 
ments ; still our religious Society has the credit 
among the people of being an Educator. It 
stands in school-matters as having an educa- 
tional gift, and we can quote testimonies of 
clergymen who believe the Society, irrespective 
of its numbers, stands as an educator-church for 
the churches. 

Our turning to the witness for Truth, so far 
as it has been exercised, has shaped somewhat 
our educational spirit and methods in schools, 
has given us prestige as a Society of educators ; 
has inspired, in a manner, a general public con- 
fidence in our schools. This distinguishing prin- 
ciple is all that has done it. The intellectual 
and the learned part is as ably fulfilled among 
others. We do not compete, or offer to compete, 
with the intellectual world, in intellectual or 
acquired attainments. If we assume to do that, 
either in school or in church, we are as those 
who play a losing game. For we have no right 
to claim a place anywhere, except as a spiritu- 
ally minded Society. On no other foundation 
have we authority to cumber the ground, or as- 
sert ourselves as a church. We are wanted 
solely for the fruit of the Spirit. And an ideal 
Friends’ education must be in, by, and accord- 
ing to the Spirit of Truth. And the query arises, 
what would an ideal Friends’ education do, 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. Sixth Mo. 11, 189g 


een 


a 


analogous to what an ideal Friends’ religion | men and arms for General Garcia, on the Cuban coast. 
would do? Admiral Sampson has arrived off Santiago de Cuba, | 
It would lay the axe at the root of corrupt and relieved Commodore Schley of the command of 


: ; ; oe the vessels operating against Cervera’s squadron. 
trees of this world’s maxims; disown artificial 


The cables connecting eastern Cuba with Jamaica 
systems; insist on possession before profession ; | and Hayti, and the coast loop between Santiago and 
stand in experience rather than in expression ; | Guantanamo, have been cut by a special cable boat 
hold to substance rather than to its shadows or | “tted out by the Signal Corps of the Army. _ 

h Aunt als illtatte ntiiduias On the 8rd instant the collier Merrimac, in charge 
snow, e uca on rather than accomplishments, | of Lieutenant Hobson and seven men, all volunteers, 
the root of the matter in all studies and truth, | reached the entrance to the harbor of Santiago de 
radical thoroughness in the life and essence of | Cuba, under fire of the shore fort and batteries. The 
subjects rather than brilliancy in the letter; in | men then anchored the Merrimac across the narrow 
short, education though often by means of words, | P#S548¢ and sunk the ship. Being loaded with coal, 
; ; ; the obstruction completely bars the entrance to the 
yet not in word, but in power. Its thorough port, and imprisons the Spanish fleet in the harbor. 
honesty is concerned that our very elements of | The men then escaped to the shore, only two being 
speech should have their foundation in truth, | slightly injured, and were taken and are now held as 
whether our language involve religious and | prisoners of war. The Spaniards under flag of truce 
moral testimony however “ minor,” or scientific oe Sampson, and gave part of the above 
statement, or literary purity as in the simplicity A special from Kingston, Jamaica, dated the 6th 
of truth. It sets the piercing eye of conscience | inst., reports that 5000 United States troops have 
foremost for a headlight. It never suspects but | landed near Punta Cabrera, a little to the west of San- 
that a principle, once discovered to be truth is, 
wherever applicable, imperative in practice. 
An ideal Friends’ school would stand as a 
signal, independent seat of first principles in 


tiago de Cuba, where a junction was effected with 
General Calixto Garcia’s army of 3000 insurgents. 
learning, in the cardinal Quaker virtues, in 
. ©? . . . . , . . ? 
“ plain living and high thinking,” in conscience, 


It is added that the landing was effected under cover 
of a fire from Admiral Sampson’s fleet. With the 
in testimony for truth, in fundamental work, in 
wisdom which is from above. 


troops were several heavy siege guns. 
A severe earthquake occurred in Northern Kentucky, 
The more characterless we become as a peo- 
ple, the more shall we need to borrow from those 


between 2 and 3 A. M. on the 6th inst. 
The number of deaths in this city last week numbered 
406, which is 3 less than the previous week and 39 more 
than the corresponding week last year. Of the fore- 
going 201 were males and 205 females: 46 died of 
pneumonia; 44 of consumption ; 33 of heart disease ; 
who are wiser in their generation, This order 17 of inflammation of the brain; 15 of diphtheria j,14 
of things should be reversed. There is enough of old age ; 14 of Bright's disease; 14 of cancer; 12 of 
in the principles we profess to place Friends in 
the forefront of educational, as of political re- 
form, enough to make them originators rather 
than borrowers, while not too proud to borrow. 
But our people will best fulfil their educational, 
as all their offices, through our individual ad- 


marasmus; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 11 from casualties and 9 of apoplexy. 

herence to “ first principles and first practices 

in our first love.” 


Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 95} a 98; 4’s, reg., 1083.2 109; 
These hints, which are but fragmentary, may 


coupon, 111 a 1123; new 4’s, 123a 124; 5’s, reg., lll a 
112; currency 6’s, 1899, 100 a 103. 
Corron.—Was in limited request, and steady, on a 
basis of 6}c. per pound for midding uplands. 
FEED.—$16.00 a $16.50 per ton for winter in bulk 
serve for our present purpose, which is to indl- 
cate that there is a distinct place and call among 
men for schools imbued with a manner of 
thought and a truth-seeking mind conformed to 
Friends’ distinct principles. As regards what a 


and for spring in sacks. 
teacher whom the love of Christ constrains and 


FLour.— Winter super, $4.25 a $4.50; do extras, 
$4.50 a $4.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $5.00 a $5.25 ; 
his spirit quickens should do, that is best left 
between him and the Teacher of teachers. 
































1000 natives on a Russian post at Andijan, Province 
of Ferghana, Turkestan. Of the garrison of 300 men, 
20 were killed and 18 wounded. 

A conflagration at Peshawur, in the Punjab, has 
destroyed 4000 houses, doing damage to the amount 
Z about $20,000,000. The flames raged for twenty-four 
hours. 

London advices say the capital of the Chinese Em. 
pire is about to be removed from Pekin to Sian Fy 
in the province of Shen-Si, on the western frontier, 

The exports of the Congo Free State amounted to 
$3,029,000 in 1897, more than half of which was in 
rubber. 

There has been fierce fighting in the Phillippines 
between the Spanish troops and insurgents. The com. 
bat lasted for seventy hours, despite the typhoon which 
was raging. The rain made the rifles of the troops use. 
less. The natives fought with knives. They hold the 
suburbs of Manila. It is said that a large number of 
Spaniards have been killed. 

Admiral Dewey has reported to the Navy Depart. 
ment that the insurgents have won several victories 
in the Province of Cavite, and have taken prisoners 
about 1800 men and 50 officers, Spaniards, 

A Victoria, British Columbia, despatch reports the 
loss of the schooner Lady Jane Grey, off Cape Flattery, 
Fifth Mo. 22d, thirty-four of the passengers and crew 
being drowned. 

The Spanish torpedo gunboat Temerario, which is 
disabled, has been granted permission by the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay to remain at Ascunsion until the 
close of the war. The United States Government ob- 
jects to this action and demands that the gunboat be 
taken to pieces or else ordered to leave Paraguay after 
a brief notice. 



























RECEIPTS. 
Received from James Stewart, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
ten shillings for vol. 72. 


NOTICES. 
WANTED, a home for a nice-looking, strong colored 
boy, aged fifteen years—country preferred. Apply to 
I, L. PENNock, 805 Franklin St., Phila. 


A younG woman Friend, with some experience, 
wishes a position as teacher in private or family school. 
Addr. “ P,” Box 54, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 


TueE Committee in care of the meeting at Kennett 
Square, Pa., have arranged to hold a public meeting 
for Divine Worship in the meeting-house in that place 
at three o’clock next First-day afternoon, the 12th 
instant. 


do., do., straight, $5.40 a $5.65 ; Western winter, clear, 
$5.25 a $5.50; do., do., straight, $5.50 a $5.75; do., 
do., patent, $5.75 a $6.00; spring, clear, $4.75 a $5.25 ; 
do., straight, $5.50 a $6.00; do., patent, $5.75 a $6.25 ; 
do., favorite brands, $6.30 a $6.40. City mills, extra, 
$4.50 a $4.75; do., clear, $5.25 a $5.50; do., straight, 
$5.50 a $5.75; do., patent, $6.00 a $6.50. Rye FLour 
—Choice Penna., $3.75 a $3.80 per bbl. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.11 a $1.12 

. No. 2 mixed corn, 37} a 37$c. 
No. 2 clipped white oats, 334c.. 

BEEF CaTTLe. — Extra, 4j a 5c.; good, 43 a 4}c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs.— Extra, 43 a 43c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 3}c.; common, 3} a 34c.; lambs, 45 a 5c.; 
spring lambs, $3.00 a $5.00. 

Hogs.—Were firm and well maintained at 6 a 6}c. 
for best Western; 53 a 6c. for other sorts and a few 
State hogs sold at 5} a 5§c. 

ForEIGN.—Samuel Plimsoll, known as the “ Sailors’ 
Friend,” is dead in London, at the age of 74 years. 

There was a run on the Bank of Spain, in Madrid, 
on the Ist inst., the people demanding the exchange 
of notes into silver. 

A decree has been published in Madrid authorizing 
the issue of an internal loan of 1,000,000,000 pesetas, 
$200,000,000 at 4 per cent. The Bank of Spain pro- 
poses to raise the loan. 

The Spanish Government has made a protest to the 
British authorities against the shipping of Canadian 
coal from British North America to San Francisco for 
the relief of ships of Admiral Dewey’s fleet at Manila. 
The subject was referred to the Canadian authorities, 
who, upon investigation, learned that the coal ship- 
ments both from British North America and from Nova 
Scotia were in the ordinary course of commercial trans- 
action. They were made by private parties in Canada 
to private parties in the United States. Whether the 

The consumption of coffee is steadily increasing. | coal subsequently passed into the hands of the United 
The United States now take more coffee than the | States Government for the use by the American navy 
whole of Europe, where Germany leads with 136,390 | was held to be outside of the province of the British 
tons, France coming next with 77,310, while tea- | and Canadian authorities. 
drinking England is satisfied with 12,420 tons. The Russian Meteorological Department has stations 

The steamer Florida returned to Key West on the | at 230 different places in the empire. 
3l1st ult., having safely landed alarge expedition, with News has reached St. Petersburg of an attack by 


WeEstTrown BoarRpING ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





pa arene : 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.— The monthly statement of the 
public debt shows that at the close of business Fifth 
Month 3ist, 1898, the public debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, amounted to $1,037,773,760, an increase 
over last month of $19,341,108. This increase is due 
to expenditures on account of the war. 

Reports to the Bureau of Statistics indicate that for 
the first time in the history of the country the exports 
of manufactures from the United States for the fiscal 
year ending this month will exceed the imports of 
manufactured articles, and it is believed the excess 
will reach $50,000,000. 

The amount so far asked for or appropriated by 
Congress, on account of the war, is approximately 
$375,000,000. 

It is understood among Washington officials that 
the proposed International Commission will settle the 
seal question by the complete termination of pelagic 
sealing. 

A reciprocity or commercial agreement between the 
United States and France went into effect on the Ist 
instant. The United States secures reduced rates of 
duty on meat products and lard compounds exported 
to France, and the chief benefits to France are a re- 
duction in the United States duty on brandies, stilled 
wines, vermouth and works of art. 





Westtown Boarpine ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WintiAM F. WickERsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Diep, at Haddonfield, N. J., on the twenty-sixth of 
Fourth Month, 1898, DanieL DeCovu, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age ; a member of Upper Springfie 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 

—-, at her residence in New York city, on the 
fourteenth of Fifth Mo., 1898, CATHARINE M, Woo, 
widow of Stephen Wood, M. D., in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age ; a beloved member and elder of New 
York Monthly Meeting of Friends. : 

, in Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio, on Fifth 
Month 24th, 1898, Mary M. Tuomas, daughter of 
Elwood and Beulah A. Thomas (the former deceased), 
in the fifty-eighth year of her age, a member of Har- 
risville Particular and Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 
Having been afflicted through life with a disease, that 
at times impaired her mind, she was favored to bear 
her sufferings with a remarkable degree of patience 
and resignation, frequently expressing a desire to be 
released, using the words, “Father take me to BY 
Heavenly home.” 





‘WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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